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THE SWEEPER OF THE LEAVES 

When Autumn's misty trail is drawn 
In cobwebs on the sodden lawn, 
When strewn about the garden ways 
Lies the lost pomp of summer days, 
The gardener sedulously sweeps 
The withered leaves in yellow heaps, 
And plies his broom on bed and border. 
To bring untidiness to order. 

Yet, while he sweeps, the restless breeze^ 
That whispers mischief in the trees, 
Filling the drear October sky 
With clouds of dead leaves wandering by, 
Strews them afresh upon the soil 
As if in mockery of his toil. 

Thinking it foolishness to mask 
The obvious failure of his task, 
To him as one who warred with fate 
I deemed it well to demonstrate 



THE SWEEPER OF THE LEAVES 

How when his broom and he were gone 
The russet windfall still went on. 

He heard me, as he swept the walk, 
And leaned upon his broom to talk : 
While, with an uncomplaining glance, 
He watched the dead leaves whirl and dance ; 
Then answered ere he bent once more. 
To sweeping, * It were wuss afore ! ' 
He paused again. ^ Beside,' said he, 
^ Fm one as canna let things be. 
It ain't much use, this time o' year, 
Still, jrou can tell a broom's bin 'ere.* 
He gave his head a thoughtful jerk, 
And placidly resumed his work. 

Marking his ineffectual zest, 
I tried his moral to digest. 
The world is full, it seems to me, 
Of those who cannot let things be. 
And human effort still achieves 
Tasks like the sweeping of the leaves. 
In every corner of the land 
Gather the sweepers, broom in hand. 
And still disorder mars the scene 
Where they and their Reforms have been ; 
And life, the while they travail sore, 
Looks as untidy as before. 



THE SWEEPER OF THE LEAVES 

So be it : but although the staff 
Of critics— who do nothing — laugh, 
Yet has the littered landscape room 
Ev'n for the sweeper and his broom ; 
And it may be — one autumn day, 
When effort fidters by the way, 
In hours when all applause is dumb, 
That the reward of toil shall come. 

For to the garden shall draw nigh 
A more observant passer-by. 
Who, even if the sight prevents 
A prouder flow of compliments. 
Will yet acknowledge, never fear. 
That — Some one with a broom was here. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL 

Star in the East, of beauty rare 

That went before and stayed 
Above the lowly threshold, where 

The new-born Christ was laid ; 
Star that rejoiced the wise men's eyes 

On that first Christmas night, 
You shine along the centuries 

And touch the earth with light. 

Hymn of goodwill and sins forgiven. 

That through the midnight sky 
Stole from the white-robed choir of heaven 

In wondrous harmony ; 
You thrilled the listening shepherds' ears. 

And still, with mystic power. 
Proclaim across two thousand years 

Peace in the anxious hour. 



CHRISTMAS CAROL 

Aye, God be thanked, for many a heart, 

With sorrow overborne, 
May find its aching pass in part 

Upon this Christmas morn ; 
May, though the way to truth be far, 

And though the path be dim, 
Still catch some glimmer of that star. 

Some echo of that hymn. 



JOACHIM 

Year after year he came with spring, 
With lengthening light and crocus flower^ 

But now no April days may bring 
His matchless music back an hour. 

Masters there are whose work will live 

Upon the canvas or the page, 
Though they themselves be gone, to give 

Enjoyment to a later age. 

But here and now the world must grieve 

For one majestic master-mind, 
Whose art will die with him, and leave 

Nothing but memories behind. 

Well, these at least are ours, and when 
Years shall the great tradition dim, 

We may before less-favoured men 
Rejoice to have rejoiced in him. 



OXONIENSIS OXONIENSI 
(Cecil Rhodes died March 26, 1902) 

Our mistress of the Golden Gate, 

She hath her tale of noble sons, 
Whose names in annals of the state 

Are writ for him to read who runs ; 
Glorious and great protagonists, 

Each in his own allotted span, 
Who triumphed in the crowded lists 

And bore her colours in the van. 

She knows her champions of the past, 

Whose deeds of righteousness and truth 
Have dignified the Queen that cast 

Her magic round their hour of youth ; 
But, though she scan her records well. 

And search her golden roll of fame. 
She finds therein no parallel 

To set with this amazing name. 



OXONIENSIS OXONIENSI 

No son who fought and thought as he, 

Nor one who bore so far afield, 
Through such strange shifts of destiny 

The aegis of her azure shield : 
Not one like this adventurous heart, 

Who rose to greatness, blame, and praise 
In lines that fell so far apart 

From her sequestered garden wajrs. 

Dead worthies in her graves are laid. 

For each his carven stone survives. 
Half-hidden in some cloistered shade. 

As grey and quiet as their lives ; 
He sleeps beneath another sky. 

Sleeps in the trackless waste that seems 
Lonely and vast, to testify 

To his illimitable dreams. 



THE OLD GAMEKEEPER 

In actual years I understand 

That he is turned of sixty-seven, 
His rugged face is scarred and tanned 

With all the winds and suns of heaven ; 
Yet in his grizzled beard and hair, 

Though time has scattered snow in plenty, 
He fronts you with a stalwart air. 

As upright as a lad of twenty. 

A patriarch this of gun and rod. 

Of gaflFand fly, of fur and feather, 
Who upon fifty Twelfths has trod 

With Don or Rambler through the heather 5 
Who as a round-eyed urchin stared 

At older squires in quaint apparel, 
And can recall the present laird 

A novice with a single barrel. 
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Year in, year out, his lot is cast 

In none but outdoor occupation ; 
Before his watchful eyes goes past 

The changeless pageant of creation ; 
Year out, year in, the garnered sheaf 

The frost-bound earth, the April shower, 
The mystery of the bursting leaf. 

The nesting thrush, the budding flower. 

On many a fragrant night of May 

A silent devotee of duty. 
Out in the meadows till the day 

He sees the moon in all her beauty. 
And while the distant owlets cry, 

As one aware of vulpine failings, 
On pheasant coops he keeps an eye, 

His back against the spinney railings. 

A more romantic sentry might, 

On some delightful revel chancing, 
Have seen in the soft summer night 

Great Pan amid his Dryads dancing : 
But his calm wit would never choose 

So false and pagan an imagOj 
While he is pondering that the dews 

Are precious bad for his lumbago. 
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In days when courtesy is dim, 

And speech grows less polite and plainer, 
You never fail to find in him 

The deference of the old retainer ; 
He speaks about the crops and birds, 

About the weather and the stubbles. 
With some apologetic words 

Of stiffness and rheumatic troubles. 

With here and there a humorous touch. 

Of which you catch a distant inkling. 
And guess that it is meant as such 

Because his honest eyes are twinkling ; 
Then back to more professional ground. 

To beats and spaniels, guns and setters, 
As if herein alone he found 

Fit conversation for his betters. 

Yet among more familiar friends. 

With nothing to suggest disparity, 
Rumour reports that he unbends 

To prodigies of jocularity ; 
Nay, when the reels and jigs begin. 

At Hallowe'en or Twelfth Night party. 
Upon an ancient violin 

He scrapes — a self-taught Sarasate. 



12 THE OLD GAMEKEEPER 

Exciting stories, too, he tells, 

Great feats of memory or invention, 
And round the dying fire compels 

The listening harness-room's attention ; 
With moving anecdotes of sport, 

Of midnight raid and poaching battle, 
Or else, the more exciting sort. 

Of ghosts that walk and chains that rattle. 

I wonder if we joined the crowd 

If he would pardon our intrusion. 
Would he continue and be proud. 

Or would it fill him with confusion ? 
I dare not risk it : I must be 

His comrade through the heather plodding, 
To whom it is not given to see 

This Homer of the Gun-room nodding. 
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SLEEPING KASPAR 

I SEE you lying, warm and snug, 
Stretched in the firelight on the rug. 
And wrapped in that haIf-*conscious doze 
Which much of its own comfort knows. 

Here in your dreams you try to catch 
The rabbits in the bracken patch ; 
You follow scents which are bewitching 
And set your paws insanely twitching. 

Anon with sleepy yelps and howls 

Are mingled fierce and threatening growls, 

Meant, I suppose, to fill with fear 

Such phantom dogs as ventuie near. 

And yet in actual life I find 
You something peaceably inclined. 
And apt, it must be owned, to beat 
In peril's hour a prompt retreat. 



SLEEPING KASPAR 

Well, some of us, resembling you, 
Imagine deeds we dare not do, 
Cravens, for whose ambition gleams 
The torch of valour in our dreams. 
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THE MOTORISTS 

IN THE EARLY DAYS 

You see them sitting head to head 

Like pigeons on the tiles, 
Whispering from break&st-time to bed 

Of motor-cars and miles. 
You see them all, intent, profound, 

And rapt enjoyment gleaning 
From phrases singular in sound 

And mystical in meaning. 

First they discuss the car as such, 

And fill each other's ears 
With all the virtues of the clutch, 

The merits of the gears : 
Then one explains the reason why 

His sparking plug is better, 
And takes occasion to decry 

The other's carburetter. 
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From these momentous points the word 

To other things is borne, 
That coats should, or should not, be furred, 

That goggles should be worn ; 
That some new-fashioned cap is just 

The wear for doubtful weather. 
And that your driving gauntlets must 

Be more than dogskin leather. 

About this conversational feast 

Much anecdote is strown, 
Stories of highways unpoliced. 

And records overthrown. 
When each. Imagination's aid 

To grace his tale invoking, 
Describes the famous run he made 

To Barnet or to Woking. 

At last — with reverence be it told — 

To them that favoured are 
At last, the coach-house doors unrolled 

Reveal the actual car. 
It comes, pushed slowly forth by hand, 

A process antiquated, 
But one to which, I understand. 

It is habituated. 
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Round it the motorists collect 

To solemnly admire, 
Upon its beauties to reflect, 

And stroke its bulging tyre. 
Stirred by the sight with blame or praise 

Their busy tongues begin again, 
They gaze and talk and talk and gaze, 

And then they push it in again. 

So be it : but when days are fine, 

When roads are dry and hard. 
These pampered vehicles decline 

To leave the stable-yard : 
A valve is loose, a lever strained 

In some obscure position. 
Or causes lengthily explained 

Are fatal to ignition. 

One horse of old was well content 

To pull us through the mud. 
While yonder engines represent 

A quite extensive stud. 
Twelve horses : yet when all is done 

The mournful issues prove 
That of them all no single one 

Can be induced to move. 
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Sometimes, when flaws are unforeseen, 

The owners puff and blow, 
Twisting and tinkering the machine 

In hopes to make it go ; 
But oftener, with a genial calm, 

They greet the situation, 
And seek the house their souls to balm 

With further conversation. 

You see them sitting head to head, 

And murmuring on for hours. 
Talking from breakfast-time to bed 

Of different motive powers. 
About dynamics, oil or steam, 

My ignorance is crass, 
But I should certainly esteem 

Their motive power as gas. 
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AT QUEEN'S CLUB 

DECEMBER 13, I9O2 

'Some . . . who remember every Rugby match since eighty 
something.' — Oxford Magcaine, 

It hints at a failing mind's obliquity, 

An eflFervescence of senile blood. 
Eighty something ! a dim antiquity, 

Was it before or since the flood ? 
Surely the Ark was but just put by, 
And the base of Ararat hardly dry. 

Yet some of us, nostra laeti sorte^ 

Till the appalling truth was told. 
Some on the hither side of forty 

Hadn't considered ourselves so old. 
A fond delusion, which only proves. 
That the prime of life, as you reach it, moves. 

c 2 
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Dates don't lie : it was sientiment blinded us 
To the number of years that had slipped away^ 

Made us fancy (till you reminded us) 
Eighty something was yesterday ; 

Kept in our memory, clear and plain, 

Rugby fights of the Vassall reign. 

When we worshipped the azure image, 
Filled the air with our jubilant hoots, 

Or rolled in the path of the rushing scrimmage. 
And picked the ball from the trampling boots. 

Venturing deeds which, we quite allow. 

We certainly should not venture now. 

Yet, as we lingered, like Tithonus, 
Musing over our shipwrecked hopes. 

In the arena that once had known us. 

There was young Oxford round the ropes ; 

And it seemed to ourselves that we were there. 

Not as we are, but as we were. 

There were the heroes of club and college. 

Ruddy faces and lips agape. 
Keen eyes searching the Tree of Knowledge, 

The thistle for fig and the thorn for grape ; 
Marvellous youths, for the part arrayed, 
Cast for the drama that once we played. 
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In the pageant of youth that never varies, 

Winding its way along the High, 
Under the shadow of Old St. Mary's, 

Freshmen and fourth-year men go by ; 
Sinners and Saints, a mingled throng, 
Bounders and Blues — they pass along. 

Scanty the solace, but indisputable. 

Puppets that dance at the footlights we, 

The players change, but the play's immutable. 
And what are the odds who the players be ? 

Eighty something ! A year or two ; 

What does it matter ? We or you. 
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FROM DELTA, BRIDGE EXPERT 

(To an Admirer who complained) 

Think you I heed your stern tirades, 

My once-respectftil carpet knight, 
Or that I care a trick in spades 

For what you think or say or write ? 
These eyes that fix a steady stare 

Upon the thirteenth trump's removal, 
Believe me, have no glance to spare, 

For your didactic disapproval. 

Perhaps, in some benighted age. 

Ere the One Thing Worth Doing came, 
Our friendship may have reached a stage 

Which merited a tenderer name. 
What then ? And what have I to say 

To whispered words and soft confessions, 
Whose very language gives to day 

New meaning to the old expressions ? 
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The vacant scoring-board imparts 

A fresh significance to Love, 
And pleasantly connects with Hearts 

The thought of sixty-four above : 
I set no value on my hand 

Unless it chance to be a strong one, 
The only suit that I can stand 

Must be a red one or a long one. 

Far better come with me, and sink 

Your wrath where rubbers are at stake, 
Where the point is not what you think, 

But rather what you mean to make. 
What is it ? Spades or none ? Be bold, 

While with an anxious trepidation 
Your Delia trembles, as of old, 

To hear once more your declaration. 
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THE PROCESSION OF THE DECADES 

1801-1901 

The century's opening decade shows 

A certain antique flavour : 
Gay vests, knee-breeches, and silk hose 

Were not quite out of favour. 
Great men still lived — Fox with his wit. 

Nelson with his three-decker, 
Napoleon with his wars, and Pitt 

With his much-taxed Exchequer. 

The Tens — the Duke on foreign soil 

Stood Europe's cause defending. 
Till that wet Sunday's murderous toil 

Beheld the Emperor's ending. 
At home the masses were afire 

With grievous disabilities, 
While rank affected to admire 

The Regent's imbecilities. 
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The Twenties — Keats and Shelley dreamed, 

And still the country drifted 
Through darkness, though it sometimes seemed. 

As if the clouds were lifted. 
New men towards enlightened goals 

The first crusade were planning, 
New views took shape, and ardent souls 

Sat at the feet of Canning. 

The Thirties — the long-threatened storm 

Burst between Whig and Tory, 
And in the contest of Reform 

Grey led his hosts to glory : 
While the first note of love that Time 

Made stronger in the people 
Rang in the Coronation chime 

From every spire and steeple. 

The Forties — the young Sovereign grew 

In all her land's affection, 
John Bright and Cobden overthrew 

The Corn Laws and Protection. 
The rattle and the roar of steam 

Old coaching whips confounded : 
Behind the * Comet's' sweating team 

No more the post-horn sounded. 
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The Fifties — Exhibition days 

Conveyed the grand idea 
Of Peace, soon shattered by the blaze 

Of guns in the Crimea. 
Then India put our strength to proof 

Where Nicholson lay dying, 
And on the Residency roof 

The English flag was flying. 

The Sixties — ah, for middle age 

What fond remembrance quickens ! 
When croquet first became the rage 

And all the world read Dickens ; 
When crinolined Aunt Fanny sat 

With curates in the garden. 
And wore a most bewitching hat, 

Named after Dolly Varden. 

The Seventies— men discussed if France 

Or Germany were winning. 
And if the Claimant were, by chance. 

More sinned against than sinning. 
Then in the keen Election hour. 

Contending vt et arte^ 
Astute Disraeli led to power 

His educated party. 
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The Eighties — in their dadoed rooms 

Esthetic men struck poses ; 
In hyacinth or lily blooms 

Limp ladies dipped their noses. 
And statesmanship was in despair 

At Ireland's odd proclivities, 
Until there came to banish care 

The Jubilee festivities. 

The Nineties — thus the sand-glass runs 

Unceasing, unforgiving : 
Our fathers pass, and we their sons 

Acquire the art of living. 
We play the critic's part no more 

But lay with some temerity 
Our progress and ourselves before 

The judgment of posterity. 
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AFTER THE HOLIDAYS 

MiKDFUL of pleasure past that makes 

His durance harder far, 
Your votary of commerce takes 

His way past Temple Bar ; 
And in his dingy chair he sits 

Beneath a leaden sky, 
Prepared to match his wandering wits 

With them that sell and buy. 

The office boys come peering in. 

The clerks pass to and fro, 
And a great money-making din 

Roars in the street below ; 
Yet let him toss aside his quill 

And all this noise is mute. 
And he himself an idler still 

Beside the Kyles of Bute. 
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For a clear west wind pipes and blows 

With magic from the moors, 
Scattering these uninviting rows 

Of chimneys, flats, and floors ; 
Scattering, like leaves upon the lea. 

Dull invoice, bill, and bond. 
And bringing back a silver sea 

With purple hills beyond. 

Yonder's the summit of Goatfell, 

And here distinct and clear 
The Edith tossing in the swell 

Off Auchenlochan Pier : 
Then, while you watch, away she swings, 

And round the point she ploughs 
Against the merry breeze that flings 

The spray across her bows. 

But the sun sets : the wind's asleep, 

And Donald twists the bait, 
For which full twenty fathom deep 

The greedy whiting wait ; 
Or, last excitement of the night. 

You hear a distant sound, 
And watch the evening steamer's light 

Pass onward, Arran-bound. 
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THE POSTBOY 

Let him a dim and faded claim to elegy advance, 
For at the crisis of a life he shared in the romance, 
Who with the post-chaise used to wait, his old roan nag 

astride, 
Against the sign-post in the lane for bridegroom and for 

bride. 

He knew, he guessed at, nothing — he was deaf and 

dumb and blind, 
But he sprang his sweating leaders at the sound of 

wheels behind ; 
He rode for love and guineas, when the chase was fierce 

and hot. 
And he heard the angry voices, bitter oath and pistol shot. 

At us, a prosier people, he peers forth a quaint grotesque, 
An out-of-date conspirator, yet something picturesque, 
With some feint flavour of the days, when love could do 

and dare. 
Before the blacksmith's anvil was exchanged for Eaton 

Square. 
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So think upon him gently, for to many a wavering will 
He sat, a symbol of the die cast down for good or ill ; 
To many a threadbare gallant, whose devotion burned 

like Etna, 
He pointed out the road that led to happiness and Gretna. 



A LAODICEAN 

The debate on the motion — • That this House approves . . .* 

* This House approves . . . * — from start to close 

The motion struggles on ; 
Tossed like a ball from friends to foes 

With violent pro and con^ 
Amid the clash of arguments, 

Which, based on fact or fiction, 
Would seem to show, at all events, 

A wealth of stern conviction. 

Here are no hesitating doubts 

About the Russian storm : 
Here are the ins if not the outs 

Of War Office Reform : 
And, plunging in the fiscal fight. 

Here is the seemly deference. 
That sets a puzzled Empire right 

About Colonial Preference. 
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Surely herein the promise lies 

Of that thrice happy man, 
Who, when divided counsels rise 

Blooms forth a partisan ; 
Who bends the weak ones to his yoke, 

And scour's the King's Dominions, 
To pass the word to feeble folk 

Who halt between opinions. 

Yet is it so ? Time was when I 

Would join in the debate, 
Prepared a nostrum to supply 

For all that ailed the State. 
Existence could no problem show 

Too tough for my digestion : 
I brought a stalwart Yes or No 

To bear on every question. 

I marvel now to think I earned 

My schoolfellows' applause 
By floods of fervent rhetoric turned 

Upon the Irish cause ; 
To think I rose, inflamed, incensed. 

And made a fierce oration 
For— or it may have been against — 

Directness of taxation. 
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With dogmas builded on a rock^ 
The most convinced of seers, 

I strove^ a second Fawkes, to knock 
To bits the House of Peers ; 

In fact, whenever questions shook 
The public, right or wrongly, 

In less than half an hour I took 
A side — and took it strongly. 

According to my youthful lights 

I launched a vigorous creed, 
And rose to more egregious heights, 

When others disagreed ; 
Prone to asseverate and assert 

Convinced and contumacious, 
I did my utmost to convert 

The world, like Athanasius. 

Ah, there was then an open road 

To follow or forsake. 
Before the wider landscape showed 

So many paths to take : 
Before the mind of middle life, 

More supine or more supple. 
Saw twenty aspects of the strife 

Where there were once a couple. 
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Now with a conscientious care 

I grope towards the light, 
And various verdicts I compare, 

Which cannot all be right, 
Until, when just about to take 

My choice amid confusion, 
I find new arguments which make 

For quite a new conclusion. 

What then ? Let narrower views of truth 

Assuage our homely jars, 
Prescribe for nonconformist youth, 

Aliens and motor cars : 
My mind is of a broader cast. 

And with contentment hearty 
It leaves the cobbler to his last. 

The Statesman to his party. 

Thus if at every tiu'n I see 

Facts which refuse to budge, 
I care not : nobody made me 

A ruler or a judge. 
These conflicts of the worst and best 

May leave mankind divided. 
While I may scan their struggling quest 

Unmoved — and undecided. 

D2 
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BALLADE OF BIRDS'-NESTING 
(To G. N.) 

To you on sunny morns of May, 

To you, with zeal and skill combined, 
Arc given, where'er our footsteps stray, 

Discoveries of the choicer kind ; 
While I, in knowledge far behind, 

As I confess with conscious blushes. 
To modest exploits am resigned — 

Blackbirds and chaffinches and thrushes. 

For you the pipit in the brae, 

To cheat all eyes but yours designed ; 
The long-tailed tit upon the spray, 

The creeper in the pollard's rind ; 
The water ouzel, moss-entwined. 

Where down the rocks the streamlet gushes. 
For me, as through the woods we wind. 

Blackbirds and chaffinches and thrushes. 
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Yet spots I light on by the way 

Well suited to the nesting mind, 
Whose fitness might be, one would say, 

By some observant bird divined ; 
Secluded hollows, bracken-lined. 

Inviting alcoves in the rushes ; 
But in the end I only find 

Blackbirds and chaffinches and thrushes. 



Envoy 

The gifts of Fate are well defined, 

To those that have, the luck that crushes. 

To others, inexpert and blind. 

Blackbirds and chaffinches and thrushes. 
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SIR JOHN'S TOMB 

{In the South Transept) 

Through the Good Shepherd on the panes 
The level sunlight streams and stains 
With splashes of bright colour thrown 
Old Sir John Poynings carved in stone. 

It blazons gorgeously the shield 
Which once he bore on Bosworth field, 
Two Falcons fettered — to proclaim 
Across the years his fighting fame ; 

To tell how boldly he withstood 

The king's advance from Sutton wood, 

And with what zeal at close of day 

He chased the remnant Loughborough way* 

On vizor and on vambrace glints 
A network of amazing tints, 
Barring with gold and crimson bands 
The gauntlets on his praying hands. 



1 
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His hands, no longer raised, as when 
He urged his ranks of fighting men, 
No longer clenched to grip and ply 
Yon doughty hilt against his thigh. 

Gallant Sir John — ^you strove and wrought, 
And lived and loved, and rode and fought. 
And now — your fights and labours done, 
You lie there — praying in the sun. 

Praying for what ? for whom ? who knows ? 
God's mercy on your friends and foes, 
God's mercy on yourself may be 
Your never-ending litany. 

Hark I the great organ thunders loud. 
And from the tomb a jealous cloud 
Sweeps off the purple and the gold, 
Leaving it colourless and cold. 

The music ceases — in its place 
A text of mercy meets the case ; 
For He is graciouSy it goes on. 
And of great kindness^ old Sir John. 
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VERBA NON FACTA 

When once again he hears the voice 

Of umpires calling * Play/ 
Needs must the veteran's heart rejoice 

The challenge to obey. 
He sees the line of boundary flags, 

The tent, the scoring-board, 
And cannot credit that he lags 

Superfluous on the sward. 

Though at the one and only game, 

As all too well he knows, 
Each Spring a certain loss of fame 

The batting order shows ; 
Wherein the old protagonist 

Observes with some surprise 
The name that used to head the list 

Placed next before the byes. 
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What then ? He takes the thing to mean 

That more experienced nerve 
Will form — should panic supervene — 

A capable reserve : 
And when the youngsters fear and quake 

He feels that Fate's command 
Dictates a glorious chance to make 

A long last-wicket stand. 

Again, when fieldsmen took the field, 

An epoch past and dim 
Would see judicious captains yield 

The new red ball to him : 
While now to this distinction gone 

Succeeds a judgment strange, 
Which very rarely puts him on 

Till sixth or seventh change. 

Well, he can still be happy while 

He waits his turn to bowl, 
And lay, with' a contented smile. 

This unction to his soul : 
That when the score is mounting high. 

And batsmen work their will. 
These are the straits that really try 

And test a bowler's skill. 
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Thus, although laid to all intent 

And purpose on the shelf^ 
Will he extract from the event 

Some solace for himself : 
And if brief sojourns at the crease 

His hopes of triumph baulk, 
They give long interludes of peace 

When he may rest — ^and talk. 

Sheltered beneath a broad-brimmed hat, 

His spell of fielding done, 
He sits, as once old Kaspar sat, 

And gossips in the sun. 
Of many a stout achievement wrought 

To win enduring praise. 
Of fights which great Achilles fought 

In more heroic days. 

And ever, as his present deeds. 

Make less and less for fame. 
In those fkr-off Elysian meads 

He plays a finer game : 
And ever, as his youth retreats. 

From memory's kindly stores. 
He gleans more splendid bowling feats, 

And more amazing scores. 
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THE CADET'S PROTEST 

The " men " attending the manoeuvres. . . . Official despatch in the 
School Magazine. 

Printer, look on your handiwork — I have marched in 

the sun and rain, 
I have powder smelt, if not on the veldt, at least upon 

La£Fan's Plain, 
I that am young in years, perhaps, but am old in the 

King's employ, 
Stand forth, stand forth in the public press, and am 

pilloried there as a boy. 
To some that fight are rewards by right, the peerage or 

laurel crown. 
But mine indeed is a sorry meed — four commas upside 

down. 

And this is to one that plies the trade, two himdred 

years away. 
Of the men who shone with Corporal John in the woods 

of Malplaquet, 
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Of the squadrons red which the old Duke led to glory at 

Waterloo, 
In the solid squares which the mousquetaires might pound 

at a Sunday through, 
From the hour when first Macdonnell shut the gate in 

Hougomont yard, 
To the final shot when Colborne's lot deployed on the 

flank of the Guard. 

There was Alexander, he ruled the world as a callow 

and beardless youth. 
And Clive, he was yet but a mere cadet when he 

worked Surajah ruth. 
The young Napoleon harried his foes, at thirty, from sea 

to sea. 
And Pitt, he sat on the Treasury bench at the age of 

twenty-three. 
In the face of precedents such as these, O Printer, I ask 

of you, 
Is it well to sneer at a Volunteer because that his years 

be few ? 

But if and ye will be stubborn still, and yield you to no 

persuasion, 
I bid you be dumb till the crisis come and the hour of 

foreign invasion ; 
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When behind a gate I shall He in wait on the hither 

side of the bridge, 
While the German hosts or the French, or both, are 

scaling the further ridge : 
As ye run about and timidly shout, your voices with 

terror wild. 
When, rifle in hand, I bid them stand — will ye mock 

me then for a child ? 



/ have taken my fill of the War Office drill in the ranks of 

the College CorpSy 
I have marched^ I have shot, for the shield or the pot y and 

have marked up a tidy score^ 
A veteran I of a hundred fights^ a seasoned full-hlown 

ThomaSy 
And here am I set down as a man — as a man — in inverted 

commas. 
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THE LAST GROUSE 

[December loth) 

'Tis the last grouse of autumn, 

Disturbed on the hill, 
And the shouts of the beaters 

Are piercing and shrill : 
In my butt I await him, 

Yet nothing espy, 
Except the dark moorland, 

Except the dark sky. 

Oh ! the prospect is dreary. 

With snow on the ridge. 
And weather more suited 

For firelight and bridge : 
On the wings of a blizzard. 

With black clouds behind. 
The last grouse of autumn 

Comes whirring down wind. 
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Time was when in August 

He rose from my boot, 
And gave me an instant, 

Though I missed him, to shoot : 
But now, a tough veteran, 

All whipcord and wire, 
He's a speck far to leeward 

Before I can fire. 

I'll not hit thee thou last one, 

So swift and so tough. 
Even granting I see thee. 

Which is doubtful enough : 
Thus vainly I scatter 

My pellets like hail 
At what I conclude is 

Thy vanishing tail. 
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MY GALATEA 

If Priam's son could leave the shades 

On some terrestrial expedition, 
To hold among our modern maids 

Another beauty competition, 
He would, whoever might compete, 

Reject each proferred Dulcinea, 
And fling the apple at the feet 

Of my delightful Galatea. 

For, as the sun the candle pales, 

So her unrivalled charm displaces 
Old sirens of the classic tales, 

And famous eighteenth-century faces ; 
From Helen smiling on the fray 

Of Trojan worth and Argive cunning. 
To beauties of Sir Joshua's day, 

Lennox or Strangways, Clive or Gunning. 
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Let such historic parallel 

Depict her, though, to make confession, 
No rhapsodies of mine can tell 

Her changing sweetness of expression : 
The sunlight of the summer sky 

Shines in her blue eyes, clear and truthful, 
She lives, a radiant butterfly. 

Light-hearted and divinely youthful. 

In schoolroom pranks, a season since, 

A hoyden of the flying tresses. 
She would at times disdain evince 

For government and governesses ; 
Until for recklessness displayed. 

Whenever mischief came to flavour it, 
In enterprise or escapade 

Her brothers chose her as their fevourite. 

Now, though her childhood's part be played. 

She frolics to light-hearted laughter, 
And, wheresoever her feet have strayed. 

Mirth and enjoyment follow after : 
Whether she tread the ballroom floor. 

Gorgeous in some new gown from Paris, 
Or wander on the wind-swept moor. 

Enveloped in the tweed of Harris. 
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Of course the cynicism which 

Sneers at a comely physiognomy, 
And grudges butterflies a niche 

In Nature's excellent economy. 
Glowers at her, and contemns her smiles 

As dangers to be shunned and dreaded, 
Construes her playfulness as wiles. 

And sets her down as feather-headed. 

The grim Philippics of the churl 

At her high spirits are directed — 
I know, says he, your bouncing girl 

With just the wit to be affected : 
That blithe activity might be 

Better described as restless wriggling. 
Those peals of merriment to me 

Are nothing but incessant giggling. 

I weave for her, he growls, a dream, 

A dream of roseate expectation, 
And see love shoot a lighthouse beam 

Across the waters of flirtation : 
For through the crowd that surge and I hum 

Round her at dinners or at dances, 
I see a fellow-giggler come 

With fixed intent in his advances. 
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He will be perfect at the valse, 

Till, of propriety a scorner, 
She plays her other partners false, 

And giggles with him in a corner : 
Then she will nod a timid * Yes,' 

For he is such * a dear old chappie,* 
And ever after, you may guess, 

They'll be terrifically happy. 

Thus for, my surly friend : and I 

Take up the challenge, like Bombastes, — 
A time to laugh, a time to sigh. 

So says your wise Ecclesiastes : 
Remember, life adapts its hue 

To gloomy or to glad ideas. 
And, frowning black to such as you. 

Shines like a star to Galateas. 
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TO A ROUNDHEAD 
( Upon May the igth) 

Like one who fought in Rupert's van, 

A merry cavalier, I flout you, 
Who come, you bright-eyed Puritan, 

Without a sprig of oak about you. 
What ! you are all for Oliver, 

And still remember disappointed 
Those leaves that m the wind astir 

So timely screened the Lord's Anointed ? 

Perhaps my monarch to your mind 

Seems over-reckless and convivial ; 
Perhaps your wisdom fails to find 

Leisure for memories half so trivial : 
Your sex that wearies for the moon 

Awakes to such a sober playtime. 
And busied with a serious Jime 

Forgets a legendary Maytime. 
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Or else the earliest flush of dawn 

This famous morning would have found you 
Afoot upon the dewy lawn 

With thrushes in the lilacs round you, 
Whose notes you rivalled bold and free 

With songs of Carolean flavour, 
The while you sought a proper tree 

And plucked yourself a kingly favour. 
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BALLAD OF THE ST. GOTHARD TUNNEL 

To leave the sombre scene behind. 

The driving mists that blur the view, 
And, issuing from the darkness, find 

Skies of a clear and cloudless hue, 
Steeped in the sunlight of the South, 

Which our grim North may never know, 
From grey to white, from shade to light. 

From Goschenen to Airolo. 

From city crowds, from London modes, 

To Capri cliff or Naples bay. 
To oxen sauntering with their loads 

Of brushwood down the Appian way ; 
From dingy of&ce, noisy court. 

To linger where the olives grow. 
From those to these from toil to ease. 

From Goschenen to Airolo. 
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And soon — too soon — for jealous Time 

Abates no tittle of his powers, 
For cloudy land, or sunny clime, 

For working days, or leisure hours, 
Too soon, his hourglass running out 

Will plunge us through the Alps again, 
From these to those, from verse to prose, 

From Airolo to Goschenen. 

This black mysterious place of gloom, 

Whose either end is light and shade. 
What is it but some shaft of doom 

Where human destinies are laid ? 
For some the shadow, some the sun. 

All travellers passing, maids and men. 
From Goschenen to Airolo 

Or Airolo to Goschenen. 
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THE LITTLE HORSES 

{At the Casino) 

Marqtux voire jeuy the croupiers shout 

With one seductive voice ; 
They turn the metal steeds about, 

And bid you take your choice. 
Which shall it be ? k neuf? le sept ? 

Behold them in a row, 
And name the horse on which to bet 

Your franc — at p*tits chevaux, 

Lejeu est fait — they start the race, 

And round the coursers spin ; 
They circle at a rousing pace, 

These thoroughbreds of tin ; 
While round them a prophetic hum 

Sways softly to and fro. 
Some think le deux will win, and some 

Le quatre — at p^tits chevaux. 
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Sien ne va plus — 'tis almost done, 

But two or three survive ; 
Le cinq est passiy murmurs one, 

Of too-ambitious Five : 
And, while some travel far too fast. 

Some tarry far too slow. 
One stops precisely right at last, 

And wins — at ftits chevaux. 

Come, the conventional moral read 

Upon your own accoimt ; 
Not too much nor too little speed. 

But just the right amount : 
The knowledge that experience brings 

Of just how far to go, 
Will spell success at other things 

As well as ftits chevaux. 
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THE YOUNG IDEA 
{At Walk) 

You wander about my gravel walks, 

{Barmaidy Barmaid^ in with ycUj Barmaid !) 
You tumble among the carnation stalks, 
And the children laugh and the gardener talks. 
{Barmaid^ forrard away /) 

Our sober pug at your folly scowls, 

{Barmaidj Barmaid^ in with youj Barmaid !) 
But you roll him over, despite his growls, 
And playfully bite his ear till he howls. 
{Barmaid^ forrard away /) 

Wild oats, yoimg lady. The flowers of June, 
{Barmaid^ Barmaid^ in with youy Barmaid I) 
And the fun of life will be over soon : 
Then, what of the grey November noon ? 
{Barmaid^ forrard away /) 
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What of the serious work ahead, 

(JBarmaidy Barmaid^ in with yoUy Barmaid /) 
When the horn has gone, and the rogue in red 
Is slinking away from the osier-bed ? 
{Barmaidy forrard away !) 
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EPHEMERIS 
{the May Fly) 

You fluttered forth above the sedge 

Fulfilled with joy of living, 
You danced along the water's edge 

Without the least misgiving : 
Yet, fluttering, dancing, nearer drew, 

By some strange impulse bidden, 
To that bright sur&ce where, I knew, 

Your certain doom lay hidden. 

Then, underneath the alder boughs, 

You lighted on an eddy. 
As if your sunlit hour's carouse 

Had wearied you already : 
And, while you preened your gauzy wingSy 

A cheerful and a gay fly, 
I saw the spread of circling rings, 

Where there had been a May-fly. 
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Such was yoiir life to death from birth, 

And, dazzling in its brevity, 
It seems to set a curious worth. 

By contrast, on longevity ; 
So that, if measuring our careers. 

My longer limit flatters, 
I ask myself if, hours or years. 

The difference really matters. 

Thus do I spin your elegy. 

Yet, knowing what shall follow, 
I feel my sentiments to be 

Not only trite but hollow ; 
One waiting for the trout to rise 

Admits the thought as treasonable, 
Yet cannot reckon your demise. 

Though tragic, as unseasonable. 

The spot where, resolute or rash. 

You chose to float and founder. 
Conceals, to judge him by his splash, 

A good three-quarter pounder : 
Above whose greedy nose shall sail. 

Just where he rose to strike you, 
A fly with something in his tail. 

Like you — yet not quite like you. 
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THE BRITISH SOLDIER 

He was rather a favourite of my young day, 
I followed him noon and night, 

At Talavera and Albuera, 

And up on the Alma's height ; 

Plassey and Minden and Malplaquet, 
I was with him in every fight. 

I thrilled when he heard the bugle note, 
And led the charge with a cheer. 

Footman or yeomen, spearman or bowman, 
Lancer or Fusilier ; 

I liked his mail or his scarlet coat, 
Which was very bad taste, I fear. 

And later it pains me to reflect. 

When the news of Mafeking came, 

I used for lingo the maddest jingo. 
Regarding him and his fame ; 

I called him Tommy, I recollect, 
A vulgar but friendly name. 
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I thought how often he fought for me, 

What deserts and seas he crossed, 
I thought of his daring and steadfast hearing, 

Whether he won or lost ; 
And, thinking of this, forgot, maybe, 

Exactly how much he cost. 

A peaceful subject, who pays his shot 

In the way of taxes and rates, 
I am told I am groaning and always moaning 

At the Army estimates : 
I did not know it, but this is what 

The accurate critic states. 

Let me desert my youthful tracks 

To take up a saner ground. 
Let his fame as a hero sink to zero. 

Let him be merely found 
To mean in connection with income-tax 

A penny or two in the pound. 

He is too expensive : it may be so : 
Wise words about him are mumbled ; 

They talk of reduction and reconstruction. 
And I feel properly humbled : 

Yet for old sake's sake I want him to know 
That I, for one, never grumbled. 
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THE FAIRIES 

Aye ! they may see, who still believe, 
The Fairies on Midsummer eve, 

And catch the sparkle of their shoon, 
Footing it in hay-scented meadows 

Under the yellow moon. 

Come, where the hedgerow warblers wake 
Their serenades for summer's sake. 

And, hidden in the leafy screen, 
Amid the hemlock and dog-roses, 

Watch the enchanted green. 

Look at them as they form in line, 

And mark their glow-worm lamps that shine, 

The little folk of the woods and dells, 
Tripping away to a lively measure. 

Rung upon cowslip bells. 
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Can you not see them thread the ring, 
Gossamery Greensleeves^ Silverwingy 

Sober brownie and grinning elf, 
All of them out of the tattered volume 

Now on the schoolroom shelf ? 

What, is there nothing there revealed. 
Except a mown five-acre field, 

A dewy fence, a rick of hay. 
And somewhere, calling in the distance, 

A corncrake, fiir away ? 

Alas ! alas ! these fimcies find 
The eyes of all but dreamers blind, 

For only they who still believe 
May see the Fairies in the moonlight 

Dance on Midsummer Eve. 
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THE DfiBUTANTE 

To the University of Oxford 

I READ of those financial ills 

That cripple her and vex, 
I hear the scratching of the quills 

That sign enormous cheques, 
I hear the sympathetic ring 

Of guineas in the plate, 
Offered by those who hope to bring 

My Oxford up to date. 

Yet I remembered her with pride 

As the one hallowed place 
Where those who would might step aside 

A moment from the race, 
And leaving that which is might turn 

To that which went before, 
The single school where youth might learn 

Priceless — and useless — lore. 
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Now she must serve the Empire's need, 

Must take herself in hand, 
And hasten at a proper speed 

To join the breathless band : 
The crowds that surge about the Fair, 

Confused, perplexed, and hot. 
Myriads that rush they know not where 

To reach they know not what. 

Her fiiithful sons, who did their best 

To follow if they could 
Where Aristotle led the quest, 

That has for goal the Good, 
Will find it — where mechanics teach 

Of standard nuts and bolts, 
And fervid electricians preach. 

Of kilowatts and volts. 

The newest wraith of Progress flits 

Before her veteran eyes. 
And charms her antiquated wits 

In technical disguise. 
Bidding her fill her children's cars 

With smatterings of the' stuff 
For which (Heaven knows !) the duller years 

Give more than time enough. 
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Stateliest of dibutantes^ I gape 

In my belated way 
At this your last attempt to ape 

The fashion of the day ; 
You that know history through and through 

With all its changes rung 
For centuries — imagine you 

Aspiring to be young ! 

Tuck up your skirts, then, if you can, 

And scamper with the rest ; 
Thank goodness, you have leagues to span 

Ere you can draw abreast : 
You with your ancient elms and limes. 

Grey battlements and towers, 
A million years behind the times. 

These trivial times of ours. 
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THE SCEPTICS 

O VETERAN counsellors, leagues asunder, 

O grey of beard and of head, 
Take ye the thanks of the men gone under, 

For the sensible things you said : 
Take ye the song of the wasters' gratitude 

For sound advice received. 
The song that is sung in a fitr-oflF latitude — 

If— only — we — had — believed ! 

Death it may come, with its tears and sighing, 

Its widows that once were wives ; 
But what of the shame that is worse than dying. 

And what of the broken lives ? 
What of the fools too wise to borrow 

A hint from an age gone by. 
Who ate and drank, but, alas ! to-morrow, 

To-morrow they didn't die ? 
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Though probably now you would cut apd drop us, 

Like the righteous old coves you are ; 
Yet, to give you your due, you tried to stop us 

From going the shade too far. 
Lord I how you wagged your chins and chattered 

Out of your prosy stores, 
And how in the days when nothing mattered 

We mocked you for dismal bores ! 

So with a cheery contempt for succour 

We went on the usual way, 
Till we came what is prettily termed a * mucker,* 

With the devil and all to pay. 
We went down, down, like a sinking lead line, 

To the groans of a family grieved, 
And the papers gave us a graphic headline — 

If' — only — we — had — believed ! 

But we disbelieved you as too loquacious. 

For we were the wise and the strong. 
In the wa)rs of the world we were so sagacious. 

And we found your sermons long : 
When you told us the tale of your own Siloams, 

And the victims on whom they fell. 
We smiled, like experienced Rehoboams, 

Who knew the old fables well. 
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We are the men who were marred in the making. 

The warriors who own defeat ; 
In the rubbish pit of experience raking 

For scraps of their self-conceit ; 
With all that was left of the old bravado 

Washed out by Atlantic foam, 
As we round up our bullocks in Colorado, 

And think of ourselves and home. 

O good red ploughland ! O March wind blowing ! 

June midnight, and scented hay ! 
If we hadn't been quite so infernally knowing 

We might have been there to-day. 
So here is the song of the wasters' gratitude 

For sound advice received ; 
The song that is sung in a far-oflF latitude — 

If^only — we — had — believed ! 
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PILOT 

GREY-muzzled comrade of so many shoots, 
You nose your placid way among the roots, 
And lay the gathered quarry at my boots. 

To think that years ago they called you wild, 
A wayward thing, by foolishness beguiled. 
To discipline but little reconciled. 

The rabbit's savour lured you to the chase j 
You bounded joyously about the place, 
To slink back afterwards in sore disgrace. 

Age and experience modified your zeal. 
And brought you, as dependable as steel, 
Best of retrievers, soberly to heel. 

Since then — I recollect it with a sigh. 

How often under an October sky, 

WeVe tramped the stretching stubbles, you and I ! 
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Or, curbing our impatience as we could, 
How often on December noons have stood, 
Beneath the corner of the leafless wood ! 

Alas ! there comes, as I recite your praise. 
Some whisper of the parting of the ways, 
And dim forebodings of deserted days. 

Labuntur anni — when I feel afraid, 
I turn to watch you, philosophic, staid, 
Plying with sober industry your trade ; 

And see in you a heart of stouter cast. 
That wastes no vain regrets upon the past, 
But goes about his duty to the last. 
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EPILOGUE 

< We beg to say that thirty copies of your book of verses have been 
so\d,*--Pudiishsf^s Letter, 

Sixteen were bought from various ends 
By critical and candid friends : 
Two are upon my sister's shelf, 
And I have purchased four myself. 

Thus, if I rightly calculate, 
My unknown readers number eight. 
Eight cultured strangers, who admire 
This blaze of true poetic fire. 

Who do not shrink from planking down 
(Spendthrifts, indeed !)'the silver crown, 
That still between the fire must lie 
And such as would be warmed thereby. 

Who are they ? Rugged men, perchance. 
Yet stirred by pathos and romance, 
Who utter many a page by rote 
In tones that falter as they quote. 
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Or lovely maids of tender years, 
Who have bedewed my songs with tears. 
And lend me, as their private creed, 
To still more lovely maids to read. 

Ye unknown eight, to whom I look' 
To plunge in this my newest book, 
Let me salute your slender ranks 
With this brief epilogue of thanks. 
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